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ARMED FORCES THEME 


Reflecting the all-service theme as 
keynoted annually by Armed Forces 
Day, this issue carries a lead article 
by the Commandant of the Armed 
Forces Information School—a unique 
Armed Forces installation attended 
by officer and enlisted personnel, 
both men and women, of all services 
and civilian components. In “Defense 
Report,” the Secretary of Defense 
summarizes significant trends in de- 
fense programs and policies. Also in 
this issue, the _ pictorial section 
stresses the all-service theme, pre- 
senting the civilian and_ military 
heads of the various Defense agencies. 


MEMO FOR OUR TIMES 


Already a contemporary classic, 
the widely quoted statement of Lieu- 
tenant General Matthew B. Ridgway 
while he was Commanding General, 
Eighth Army is published in this 
issue as a document of record. In 
brief and memorable fashion, General 
Ridgway sets forth in all its challeng- 
ing implications the reasons why we 
are fighting in Korea—or wherever 
else human freedom is trampled by 
aggressors. 


SOVIET ARMY REPRINT 


The series of articles on “The 
Soviet Military Organization” origin- 
ally published in Army INFORMATION 
Dicest, October 1950 through March 
1951, has been reprinted in booklet 
form. Copies are obtainable at 50 
cents each through the Book Depart- 
ment, Armed Forces Information 
School, Fort Slocum, New York. 


Subscriptions ($1.50 per year to domestic or APO addresses; $2.00 to other addresses) 
may be forwarded to Book Department, Armed Forces Information School, Fort Slocum, 
New York, or Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C.; single issues (price 15 cents) through Superintendent of Documents only. 


© U. S. Government Printing Office : 1951 
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INFORMATION TRAINING 
FOR ALL SERVICES 


By 
REAR ADMIRAL THOMAS H. BInrorp 


S the Armed Forces Information School passes the fifth 
year since inception and approaches its third anniversary 
as a unified service school, the increased importance of the 
work being done becomes more and more apparent. Estab- 
lished in February 1946 at Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania, as 
the Army Information School, the School became an Armed 
Forces organization in June 1948 and is the only school offer- 
ing courses to both commissioned and enlisted personnel of all 
of the services. Early enrollments numbering sixty or seventy 
officers per class have steadily increased to exceed four hun- 
dred officers and enlisted personnel, including both men and 
women. Virtually every class has included a scattering of 
key civilian information specialists from the military depart- 
ments, and uniformed representatives of Canada, the United 
Kingdom, France and other Allied nations. More than 5000 
vraduates of the School are today serving with United States 
forces all over the world. Currently the School is conducting 
‘its first class in its new home at Fort Slocum, New York, where 
‘it is meeting the expanding requirements for trained special- 
ists in Public Information and in Information and Education. 
»When the Korean crisis developed, graduates of the School 
were hurriedly called upon to fill the need for extensive 
and effective dissemination of information to troops and to the 
public. From all reports, they are handling their jobs well. 
A recent letter from a former faculty member now in Korea 
states that frequently he meets graduates of the School, officers 
and enlisted personnel of all services, fulfilling important tasks. 
They are showing by performance their capacity for telling 
the story of our fighting forces and for maintaining all of the 
highly important morale-building functions involved in keep- 
ing the public and personnel of all services informed. 
Now, as new Army camps are opened, as ships are taken 
out of mothballs, as new units are added to the Air Force, 
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there is demand for still more trained men and women in these 
essential fields. The Armed Forces Information School is be- 
ing called upon to provide qualified replacements for units 
depleted by normal attrition and to furnish officers and en- 
listed assistants for newly activated units. 

The last two classes at Carlisle Barracks were the largest to 
attend the School in its five years of operation. Many of the 
students came from the Army, Navy, Marine Corps or 
Air Force Reserve or from National Guard units recently called 
into active military service. 





| In setting up the school facilities at Fort Slocum, every effort 
has been made to solve instructional problems while achieving 
greater efficiency. Modernized brick barracks, one for officers 
and one for enlisted students, are located close to the main 
classroom buildings. These latter buildings are equipped with 
adequate training aids and the latest classroom equipment 
and facilities. Many recreational opportunities are readily 
available in the surrounding area—golf, swimming, rowing, 
sailing, tennis, picnicking and others. A large well-equipped 
evymnasium is centrally located on the post. All of these 








APIS Photograph 


The former commandants of the Armed Forces Information School- 
Major General (then Brigadier General) Williston B. Palmer and Briga- 
dier ‘General E. J. McGaw. 
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physical attributes add materially to the instructional efficiency. 

Of highest importance is the manner in which we are train- 
ing personnel in highly difficult and complex fields with a 
minimum of elapsed time away from their units. This has 
been accomplished by reorganizing the educational structure. 
Courses have been streamlined and accelerated and the instruc- 
tional program has been revamped for more efficient utilization 
of staff and faculty. Areas of instruction have been clearly 
defined. The curricular content however has not been cur- 
tailed; indeed several new hours have been added to meet cur- 
rent requirements in the field. 

Heretofore the School maintained four main Departments: 
Public Information; Troop Information and Education; His- 
tory, Economics and Government; and Editorial. As back- 
ground to their individual specialties, both Public Information 
and Information and Education students received instruction 
in the History, Economics and Government courses. The Edi- 
torial Department was mainly concerned with editing and pub- 
lishing Army InForMATION Dicest and The Army Almanac. 

An analysis of this arrangement disclosed that many instruc- 
tional functions either overlapped or were duplicated. For 
instance, one of the important areas of activity of a Public 
Information officer is the turning out of press releases; yet 
in the Army it is the Troop Information and Education officer 
who is charged with publishing the unit newspaper. Obviously 
such officers needed some instruction in this field, so the In- 
formation and Education Department had to devote a block 
of its time to instruction in press work which the Public In- 
formation Department was also giving to its students. Similarly 
each Department offered varying hours in public speaking. 
Each of the three academic departments also had its own 
operations staff. 

When the School was first organized as the Army Information 
School, with a small staff and small classes, this was a logical 
and effective organization. However, as the School expanded 
to become the Armed Forces Information School, classes grew 
larger. Opening of courses for enlisted personnel also added 
to the instructional and administrative load. As a result each 
of the Departments tended to become more firmly fixed as 
a separate entity. 

After a complete survey of the School curriculum and 
organization, a new plan was approved setting up the cur- 
riculum according to subject matter. Each educational depart- 
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AFIS Photograph 


One of the many distinguished guest speakers at the School was the 
first Secretary of Defense, James Forrestal. 


ment now covers a major field of study and is administered by a 
department director with a staff of instructors qualified in that 
particular field. The last class at Carlisle Barracks was con- 
ducted under this system so that it was already tried and proven 
by the time the first class opened at Fort Slocum. 

Under this new departmental arrangement, the seven major 
fields of study are: History, Economics and Government; News 
Writing; Pictures; Education; Radio and Television; Oral 
Communications; and Policy and Operational Procedures. 
Faculty instructional assignments have been so apportioned 
that there is no overlapping of duties among the staff. 

Each director of the new educational departments reports 
directly to the Deputy Commandant for Instruction. Assisting 
him are a Director of Public Information Training and a Direc- 
tor of Information and Education Training who advise and 
assist in their special ‘fields. Classes are still divided into Public 
Information and Information and Education groups with each 
field of instruction aimed at special and differing needs. How- 
ever, under the new arrangement, the Press section, for example. 
vives instruction to classes in both Public Information and In- 
formation and Education. 
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The Department for Policy and Operational Procedure is 
entirely new. Formerly instruction in this field was given by 
members of the three services on the faculty, with hours of 
instruction varying. Now this phase is placed under one head 
and centrally administered. 

At the same time, one operations office functions for the 
entire educational organization. Procedures involving acad- 
emic records are considerably simplified by consolidation under 
the Deputy for Administration. 

The primary mission of the Editorial Department is the 
publication each month of ArMy INFORMATION DicEst, an offi- 
cial magazine of the Department of the Army. The staff plans 
the scope, subject content and layout of each issue in keeping 
with an editorial objective of broad coverage of the policies, 
programs and operations of the Department of Defense and all 
of the services. It does extensive research necessary in the 
preparation of original articles; edits and revises, as necessary, 
manuscripts received from the field or from offices and agencies 
of the various services; and meticulously checks every word 
in each article to insure authenticity and conformity with 
policy and security requirements. The Editorial Department 





i AFIS Photogrars 

General of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower delivers the address at 
the School’s commencement exercises in May 1947. Also present were 
Lieutenant General J. Lawton Collins (center) and Brigadier General 


Williston B. Palmer (left). 
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also assists in the planning and preparation of printed informa- 
tional material issued by the School. 

In this era when the “war for men’s minds” presents its 
challenge in every aspect of daily life, both Public Information 
and Information and Education assume increased importance 
in the field of communication of ideas. Their mission is to 
present, through various media, facts about the services to the 
public on one hand and to service personnel about their re- 
sponsibilities as citizens on the other. The Public Information 
officer seeks to create a wider understanding of service policies, 
procedures and activities while the Information and Educa- 
tion officer is concerned with inspiring a willingness to perform 
duty and a devotion to the service. 





U. 8S. Army Photograph 

Major General Floyd L. Parks, Chief of Information, Department of the 

Army, was the speaker at the last commencement exercises of the Armed 
Forces Information School at Carlisle Barracks. 
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AFIS Photograph 


Representatives of all services are enrolled at the Armed Forces In- 
formation School. In addition, uniformed representatives from other nations 
attend. This student group includes United States Army, Navy and Air 
Force personnel and Canadian, French and Philippine officers. 


The Navy afloat does not have entirely the same problems 
as face the Army and Air Force in the Information and Educa- 
tion field. A ship is more of a unit, more an individuality in 
which its personnel take pride. Yet, as Admiral Forrest P. 
Sherman, Chief of Naval Operations, said recently: “Fore- 
most in each man’s heart is the desire to be known, to be ap- 
preciated and understood, to be an individual in the eyes of 
his leader and not a nameless cog in the machine.” The Navy 
endeavors to meet these problems of individual morale through 
its Information and Education officers and others aboard ship. 
Its Education officers perform very much the same functions as 
Troop Information and Education officers in the Army. 


In all of the instruction at the Armed Forces Information 
School, emphasis is placed on training the officer student to 
serve as a member of a commander’s staff, while the enlisted 
student is trained to help the officer maintain a smoothly 
functioning office and an effective program. Such training is 
of necessity highly sensitive and continuous safeguards must 
be maintained around both the curricuium and the teaching 
methods. Never must information specialists become propa- 
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gandists nor must Information and Education officers ever be- 
come troop commissars. The School believes also that there 
should be no essential difference in the kind or quality of 
information provided to the public or to the troops. Both 
must be truthful, factual and convincing—attributes which are 
stressed continuously. 

An understanding and appreciation of the sister services is 
also fostered. There are instructional hours for Army, Navy 
and Air Force students in subjects or procedures peculiar to 
their individual service; at the same time, in keeping with the 
spirit of unification, all students are given instruction in the 
problems of the other services. ; 

Today, with the School close to New York City, even greater 
emphasis is being placed on securing experts in various fields 
as guest speakers. Senior officers of the three military services 
address each class on subjects of doctrine and policy while 
prominent civilian specialists, skilled in the technical and pro- 
fessional aspects of education and information, make significant 
contributions in those subjects. 

The training provided by the Armed Forces Information 
School is today proving its value in the supreme test of all 
service training—the stress of battle. In peace or war, it will 
continue to serve our soldiers, sailors and airmen and the 
American public whom they defend. 





While military strength fortifies a nation’s will to resist aggression, 
it does not inspire that will. The will to resist is grounded in the con- 
viction that freedom offers to man his most promising opportunities for 


a full life. 
The Honorable W. Averell Harriman 
Special Assistant to the President 
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ORGANIZATION FOR 
COMBAT PROPAGANDA 


By 
CoLoNEL Donatp F. HALL 


S IN so many other military matters, the pressure of 
A the Korean operations has brought about notable progress 
in the activation of combat propaganda units as well as in 
the development of high echelon planning and administrative 
machinery for psychological warfare (known in military circles 
as “psywar’). 

The weapon has been given Special Staff status in the 
Pentagon, at which level the pressing problems of intelligence 
for propaganda and matters affecting personnel, training, plans, 
operations, research and materiel requirements for _psycho- 
logical warfare are being resolved. The training program 
of the Chief of Army Field Forces is progressing effectively. 
(See “Psychological Warfare Comes of Age,” September 1949 
Dicest.) On the operational level important developments 
are under way. Military propaganda units, activated under 
Tables of Organization based on wartime experience and sub- 
sequent research, are now training in the Zone of Interior 
while others are operating effectively overseas. 

The World War II unit for psychological warfare employ- 
ment was the now obsolete Mobile Radio Broadcasting Com- 
pany. Five of them functioned in two theaters but each had 
the inherent weakness of combining strategic and tactical func- 
tions in one organization. These units were invariably broken 
up after reaching the combat zone. Cumbersome transmitters 
and billion-leaflet printing jobs just didn’t fit into the same 
category with the tactical propaganda units that talked to 
the enemy with loudspeakers and poured leaflets on his troops 
with artillery fire. 

Taking advantage of this and other lessons learned in 
combat, the strategic and tactical functions have been allo- 





COLONEL DONALD F. HALL, GSC, is Chief, Psychological Warfare Divi- 
sion, Office, Chief, Army Field Forces. His article “Psychological Warfare 
Training” appeared in the January 1951 Dicesrt. 
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cated to separate units. The Radio Broadcasting and Leaflet 
Group, consisting of three companies assigned to theater head- 
quarters, meets the requirements for strategic radio and mass- 
printing of strategic leaflets. The Loudspeaker and Leaflet 
Company, assigned to the field army, conducts tactical opera- 
tions including the use of loudspeakers and the printing and 
dissemination of leaflets directed to the enemy in localized 
situations. The Army’s operations against the enemy emanate 
from these units which in turn are supported and supervised 
by appropriate staff personnel at major echelons. 

Strategic Group Units: The Radio Broadcasting and Leaflet 
Group—commanded by a colonel, with an aggregate strength 
of 305 officers and enlisted men—includes the Group Head- 
quarters and Headquarters Company, the Reproduction Com- 
pany and the Mobile Radio Broadcasting Company. The 
Group functions under the close supervision of the Psycholog- 
ical Warfare Division of the theater staff. While its principal 
mission is in the strategic field, it may also occasionally assist 
in tactical propaganda missions. 

The Group Headquarters, combined organically with the 
Headquarters Company, consists of 18 officers and two warrant 
officers. The Company proper includes one officer, one war- 
rant officer and 111 enlisted men, with a total for the com- 
bined unit of 19 officers, three warrant officers and 111] enlisted 
men. In addition to the overall command and staff respon- 
sibilities for the entire Group, the unit is responsible for the 
major administration, supply and maintenance of the three 
companies. The Headquarters Company includes an Opera- 
tions Section, with linguists, layout artists, draftsmen and script 
writers to prepare basic copy for strategic leaflets, posters, 
news sheets and radio programs, and an Intelligence Section, 
with propaganda analysts, linguist-interrogators and sound re- 
corders to process the highly specialized intelligence material 
required for effective psywar operations. 

The Reproduction Company, with its three officers and 54 
enlisted men, prints or otherwise reproduces the leaflets and 
other visual material. It is equipped with the latest type of 
offset presses including full photographic and lithographic 
accessory equipment. In addition to printing hundreds of 
thousands of leaflets a day on its own presses, it is prepared 
to take advantage of indigenous presses of all types that may 
be found in over-run territory. In World War II the vast ma- 
jority of the eight billion leaflets printed in Europe were 
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turned out on such local presses. The Reproduction Company 
is also equipped to lend occasional assistance to tactical propa- 
ganda units requiring voluminous printing runs. 

The Mobile Radio Broadcasting Company, with 16 officers 
and 99 enlisted men, provides mobile radio facilities for dis- 
semination of propaganda and personnel for the rehabilita- 
tion and operation of captured or indigenous fixed transmitters. 
Each of its three mobile radio platoons has a complete trans- 
mitter, capable of being moved and installed in remarkably 
short time. Existing one-kilowatt transmitters soon will be re- 
placed by higher powered, more mobile equipment. The Com- 
pany provides broadcast teams which may be attached to army 
group, field army or corps headquarters for specific missions. 
These teams also may be used to broadcast information to 
friendly elements in enemy-held areas. 

Each of the three mobile radio platoons of the unit has 
its own monitoring section for screening the enemy’s propa- 
ganda broadcasts. There is also a Program Section which ar- 
ranges broadcast schedules and final processing of scripts 
prepared by the Operations Section of the Headquarters Com- 
pany; a Radio Section is responsible for technical mainte- 
nance and operation of transmitting equipment. 

All three companies of the Group are now operating under 
Tables of Distribution but steps are under way to convert 
them to T/O&E status. In addition to the personnel strengths 
within each unit, augmentations totaling 13 officers and 109 
enlisted men have been authorized in case of war mobilization. 

The Radio Broadcasting and Leaflet Group is geared to pre- 
pare and disseminate the “long range artillery” type of propa- 
ganda, designed to reach the enemy home front as well as 
his military organization in its entirety. It will follow basic 
directives received from Washington and interpreted by the 
theater commander and the Psychological Warfare Division 
of his staff. Its output will be principally in the form of 
radio broadcasts, news sheets, leaflets and other printed mat- 
ter. Its leaflets will be printed in enormous quantities, dis- 
seminated normally by strategic bombers in specially designed 
leaflet bombs. Only occasionally will its facilities be used 
to augment the supplies of tactical leaflets which are distributed 
on a relatively limited scale by artillery and light planes. In 
like manner special radio teams may be occasionally pro- 
vided for tactical propaganda operations. 

Tactical Propaganda Units: The new organization for tac- 





























This leaflet used against Chinese 
Communists in Korea is cap- 
tioned: “This man will live to 
enjoy freedom.” The message 
on the reverse side is: 
Frost-bite—the Silent Killer of 
the Korean War! 
“You have seen the hands and 
feet of your friends turn black 
and wither away. Are they re- 
ceiving proper medical treat- 
ment? Or are they being left 
behind to die?” 
“Only swift medical treatment 
will save the life of the soldier 
who has been attacked by frost- 
bite. The United Nations Forces 
are providing doctors, nurses 
and medicine to’ all Chinese 
officers and soldiers who cross 
over to save their lives.” 





tical operations is the Loudspeaker and Leaflet Company. While 
long-range propaganda to the enemy home front has its in- 
triguing aspects, it is in the up-front unit, with its combat 
adventures, its direct contact with the enemy and its pinpoint 
delivery systems that the strongest interest is centered. The 
daily lives of the members of the combat propaganda teams 
on the Italian, German and Japanese fronts during World 
War II were charged with high adventure and frequently 
punctuated with gunfire. And it was the front-line propagandist 
who was often privileged to see concrete evidence of the suc- 
cess of his operations—incoming prisoners holding his leaflet 
aloft or enemy groups responding to his loudspeaker appeal. 

While strategic psywar operations are logically controlled by 
the theater commander, the tactical program of psychological 
warfare is distinctly allocated to the commander of the field 
army, to be employed in most instances through attachment 
of specialized teams from the Loudspeaker and Leaflet Com- 
pany to corps, divisions or even smaller units. The com- 
pany’s organization is sufficiently flexible to permit such tem- 
porary attachments. 

The Loudspeaker and Leaflet Company, under the command 
of a captain, is composed of eight officers and 99 enlisted men. 
The company headquarters normally includes the commander 
and 27 enlisted men. Operationally, the unit is divided into 
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the Publications Platoon, the Propaganda Platoon and the 
Loudspeaker Platoon. Each of these is subdivided into fune- 
tional sections which, working as a team, keep the tactical 
propaganda pouring into the thought channels of enemy sol- 
diers in the units just across the line. The principal “ammuni- 
tion” of the company includes leaflets addressed to men of 
the local area or unit opposite, news sheets delivered by 105mm 
howitzers or small planes, and persuasive loudspeaker appeals 
delivered from forward tanks or front-line installations. 

The Propaganda Platoon consists of two officers and 13 
enlisted men. It contains operations and _ intelligence _per- 
sonnel, interrogator teams and propaganda specialists. The 
linguist-interrogator personnel may be temporarily attached 
to the loudspeaker teams for service with combat units. The 
specialists of the platoon’s two sections process incoming 
information from G2 and other sources; they interpret direc- 
tives from higher levels, supervise the monitoring of enemy 
propaganda, conduct certain specialized interrogations of pris- 
oners and plan in detail the propaganda output of the unit 
whether in printed or audible form. 

Utilizing the plans and basic material provided by the 
Propaganda Platoon, the Publications Platoon takes over the 
job of preparing the printed leaflets and news sheets. The 
Publications Platoon, with its one officer and 30 enlisted men, 
includes a platoon headquarters, a camera and plate section, 
a press section and a processing section. The press section 
is equipped with high-speed, portable photo-offset presses on 
which it prints the copy submitted by the Propaganda Pla- 
toon from plates prepared by the platoon’s camera and plate 
section. Once printed, the processing section packages the 
leaflets for air delivery or rolls and loads them into the 105mm 
base-ejection shells for ultimate delivery by the artillery. Per- 
sonnel of the processing section are frequently called upon to 
deliver the loaded shells to the batteries. 

The Loudspeaker Platoon includes four officers and 29 en- 
listed men. It consists of a headquarters and three loud- 
speaker sections or teams which are normally attached to sub- 
ordinate combat units for short periods for specific missions 
against the enemy. Each of these teams is equipped with fonr 
late-model speech-amplifiers which are normally carried in 
jeeps but are easily adaptable for mounting in tanks or open 
installations in forward positions. Each team includes an an- 
nouncer-linguist, a loudspeaker technician and a driver, When 
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necessary, these teams may be augmented by other specialist 
personnel from the Propaganda Platoon. 


Normally the propaganda output of the loudspeaker teams 
is prepared by the Propaganda Platoon personnel. Wartime 
experience showed that loudspeaker operations frequently are 
based upon sudden requirements in combat and that a high type 
of personnel is required to meet such emergencies. Many of 
the most effective appeals of this type were conjured up by 
technicians, linguists and even drivers, on the demand of the 
local combat unit commander in face of dire necessity. 


The highly specialized and technical functions of the com- 
bat propagandist require an amazing array of intricate equip- 
ment. Much of the material now being issued to new stra- 
tegic and tactical units is identical with that employed by 
the obsolete units of World War Il. But recent research and 
development, particularly in the printing and electronic fields, 
has already provided many equipment items which are 
speeding up the psywarrior’s functions and which hold promise 
for a vastly increased efficiency in the months to come. 


The outbreak of World War II caught the United States 
Army with no plans, personnel or equipment for the exploita- 
tion of propaganda. As a result the effective application of 
psychological warfare principles and techniques was consider- 
ably delayed. No such handicaps, however, should hamper our 
combat propaganda operations in the future. The Army’s cur- 
rent psywar program is developing under the direction of 
exceptionally well qualified and experienced leadership, as- 
sisted by many of the same personnel who effectively dealt 
out propaganda to the enemy in Italy, Germany, on Pacific 
islands and in Japan. A comprehensive program for training 
new psywar specialists is well under way. Operational units, 
drawing on war experience and extensive study and research, 
are functioning at home and abroad, in training camps and in 
combat. And, best of all, the rank and file of the Armed 
Forces have acquired a profound respect for the capabilities 
of psychological warfare. 





A strong, solvent America is the indispensable foundation for a free 
world. 


General of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower 
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TRAINING FOR 
JUNGLE SURVIVAL 


By 
MAsTER SERGEANT W. F. FirzcerALp 


HE likelihood of being forced down in the dense and 

trackless jungles of Latin America holds diminished con- 
cern for Air Force pilots and crew members stationed at Al- 
brook Air Force Base in the Canal Zone. When they take off 
on a routine flight or emergency mission, they know that they 
are prepared for survival should they be forced to bail out 
or crash land in the treacherous jungles. 

A course in jungle survival now is part of the extensive 
flying safety program at Albrook. Already 136 officers and 
airmen have graduated from the special course organized by 
Lieutenant Alton D. (“Jungle Jim”) Slay, flying safety officer. 
So far neither Lieutenant Slay nor any of the graduates have 
been forced to use their knowledge—a fact which is a source 
of satisfaction to the entire command because it reflects favor- 
ably on its flying safety record. However, its flying personnel 
are being prepared for any emergency and the graduates are 
enthusiastic because they know that their chances of coming 
out alive are increased many fold. 

Lieutenant Slay established the training program about a 
year ago on his own initiative. Stationed at Albrook since 
March 1948, he took up jungle exploring as a hobby which 
developed from a boyhood interest in the swamp areas of his 
native lower Mississippi River valley. While the school in 
jungle survival is not actually an indoctrination prerequisite 
for newly arrived flying personnel at Albrook, it has the ap- 
proval of the Commanding General, Caribbean Air Command 
and the Commanding Officer of the base. The Air Force 
moreover has issued a basic manual on the subject. 

There is no mere classroom, notebook and pencil routine 
about this course. At regular intervals ten to fifteen officers 
and airmen are flown to Pito, Panama—an abandoned air 
strip in the heart of the Central American jungle—where they 


MASTER SERGEANT W. F. FITZGERALD, USAF, is on the staff of the 
Public Information Office, Albrook Air Force Base, Canal Zone. 
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USAF Photograph 
An instructor shows how thirsty survivors can obtain life-giving water 
by securing, opening and tapping coconuts. 


spend a day in the field. Another day is spent on Rey Island, 
about 90 miles southeast of Albrook. 

At Pito may be found some of the world’s densest jungles 
abounding in all types of flora and fauna. In this natural 
setting, the beginners learn the basic principles of jungle 
survival. They are taught to identify and prepare the different 
species of jungle fruits and vegetables, effective techniques 
for trapping wild animals and fish, how to procure water, build 
a shelter, make a fire, together with the other rudiments of 
living off the land. At Rey Island they apply what they have 
learned at Pito and in addition receive instruction in gather- 
ing shell-fish and sea food from the ocean or rivers. 

Nobody needs to starve in the jungle, Instructor Slay tells 
his neophytes. There is always adequate sustenance within 
easy walking distance but it has to be recognized before it 
can be exploited. However, the jungle does not cater to clien- 
tele with prejudiced palates. A hungry man will find even 
grubs and snakes edible. 

The greatest peril of the jungle is panic. The hardiest of 
men, upon finding themselves cast into a jungle, are subject 
to a certain degree of shock. The first thing students are 
told to do is to sit down, take stock of the situation, inventory 
the survival equipment on hand and work out a plan of action. 
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Of primary importance is the selection of a good camp 
site. If the crashed plane is nearby, that will supply shelter 
unless it is too badly wrecked. Even so, the best plan is to 
camp close to the wreckage because it can be more easily 











Edible Jungle Fruits and Vegetables 


NAME 
CUSTARD APPLE 


TRUMPET FRUIT 


CANA BRAVA 


PITA 


PALM HEART 


PALMETTO HEART 


MONKEY PLUM 


PAPAYA 


CASAVA 
AVOCADO 
PURSLANE 


WATER LILY 


BAMBOO SHOOTS 


MANGO LEAF TEA 


DESCRIPTION 
A fruit two to six inches long, soft and 
pulpy on the inside with shiny black or 
brown seeds. Grows on a small tree. 


A jungle tree 20 to 30 feet high bears 
this slender, finger-like fruit about 10 
inches long. 


Purple black, grows in clusters. Hard 


seeds can be eaten raw only. 


Fruit similar to pineapple, bright red in 
color. Common in Panama jungles. 
Fruit can be eaten cooked or raw and 
rope can be made from leaves. 


The heart of palm (just above the hard 
part of the tree) is sweet in taste and 
edible raw or cooked. 


Common in Panama jungles, this plant 
is more stringy than palm heart. To 
prepare, cut palmetto close to ground 
and shell out tender heart. Eat cooked 
or raw. 


When ripe, this orange yellow fruit—a 
relative of the mango—is about one inch 
leng. 


This fruit, similar to canteloupe, grows 
on a palm-like tree. 

Edible roots of a tropical plant. 
Already known in the United States. 


Low spreading plant with fleshy stem 
and leaves. Edible raw or cooked. 


Found in pools, ponds and _ streams. 
Roots and tender leaves are edible. 


Spike-like in shape, these shoots grow 
from base of the bamboo. Edible raw 
or cooked. 


Mango tree is identified by oblong green, 
yellow or red fruit. Boil leaves to make 
tea. 
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spotted by rescue missions than a single camp or even a group 
of men camping together. But if a man is alone, he should 
select a camp site on a knoll or high ground, being sure the 
location is dry and as far as possible from pools.that breed 
mosquitoes. He should try to select a spot that will give a 
chance for a breeze. Parachute cloth draped over a rope or 
vine supported by two trees will give shelter. 

Next comes the need for food and water. Water is not 
difficult to find and it is fairly plentiful in pools, springs, 
streams and swamps. However murky, it can always be puri- 
fied by boiling. Rainwater can be collected in ground holes 
lined with canvas or parachute cloth. Other sources are green 
coconuts and the so-called water vine. Vines that have milky 
sap are liable to be poisonous, however. 

For those equipped with an Air Force “sustenance vest” 
the problem of survival is greatly simplified. This ingenious 
article contains just about every necessity to ease the plight 
of a downed airman. It includes such essentials as a waterproof 
match box with compass, flint and fire starting tabs, fishing and 
sewing kits, .45 caliber cartridges, collapsible spit and gaff for 
roasting and for spearing fish, rations for two days, a plastic 
water canteen, sun hat, goggles, gloves, mosquito repellent and 
headnet, first aid kit with bandage and sulfa powder, knives, 
razor and blades, signal mirror and flares and even a signal 
whistle. This vest is standard equipment for fliers taking off 
from Albrook. If a man is forced to bail out in an emergency, 
he can hit the jungle with something more than a prayer. 

But even if an airman should lose the vest or be forced 
to jump without it, just his parachute, his clothing and the 
articles in his pockets would be a great help. The parachute 
can supply shelter and a basin for catching rain water. The 
shroud lines will furnish fish lines and snares. Fishhooks 
can be made from insignia pins. Fire can be made by the 
ancient method of striking sparks from flint and steel—or even 
by the Boy Scout friction method. Lenses from cameras or 
binoculars can be used to create fire from the sun’s rays. 

For the airman not adept with fishlines and hooks, Lieu- 
tenant Slay demonstrates how to use sap of the sandbox tree 
as a fish-catching device. The sap can be mixed with dirt 
or sand and strewn on a stream or pond. The poison in the 
sap paralyzes the fish so that they can be gathered by hand 
—and the edibility of the fish is not affected. Again, in 
small. streams, traps can be built of stone or sticks and fish 
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can be herded into them and readily scooped up by hand. 

Because many of the Latin American jungles abut on the 
ocean, the second day of the survival course is spent on Rey 
Island. Here the airman learns that a good meal can be pre- 
pared with just a knife and his two bare hands. Snails and 
limpets may be found creeping on rocks. Sea mussels and 
clams live in the rocks and mud flats. The sea urchin—a 
purple or green pincushion-like object—reveals edible red 
or yellow egg masses when opened. Starfish eggs are also 
edible. Fried or stewed sea cucumbers offer a change of diet 
and may be prepared by removing the entrails, scraping the 
shell and chopping the flesh before cooking. ‘Crabs, lobsters 
and shrimp are fairly easy to catch with an improvised net 
or a forked stick. 

In gathering fish, Lieutenant Slay always warns, “Don’t 
eat dead shellfish or the live inhabitants of a dead colony.” 
He also tells how to identify poisonous fish, which are dis- 
tinguished by the absence of ordinary scales and the presence 
of rough, spiny scales or thornlike spikes and bony plates. 
One family of poisonous fish has no scales at all but its 
members are covered with hairlike bristles. Other character- 
istics of poisonous fish are enamel-like jaws without distinct 
teeth, and odd irregular box-like shapes. 

Back on land, there are many foods available although, 
of course, one should not expect the variety obtainable from 





USAF Photograph 


Tapping a sandbox tree, the instructor demonstrates how to procure 
the sap which anesthetizes fish so that they can easily be caught by hand. 
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a well stocked larder. The beginner in jungle lore will find 
it fairly stmple to recognize the edible ferns, purslane, palms, 
hog plums, wild figs, guava, pita and trumpet fruits. Some 
35 species are identified and the students learn how to pre- 
pare them. 

Nuts, fruits and vegetables are probably the simplest things 
to identify and to procure in the jungle. The more obvious 
are easily identified—bananas, wild rice, coconuts and wild 
yams, to name a few. Coconuts supply both food and drink 
and the milk is delicious. The airmen learn how to split coco- 
nuts. They also learn how to get coffee from a wild bean that 
very closely resembles that used for the breakfast beverage. 

Getting meat, however, is not quite so easy. While all 
warm-blooded mammals are edible, most of them are hard to 
catch. Probably the best method for the novice is still-hunting. 
The men are taught to haunt the trails, watering places and 
feeding grounds. Downwind spots are the most desirable. 
Silence and slow movements are essential in bagging any 
animal and, of course, patience—vast amounts of it. The men 
are taught how to make snares. Simple snares can be rigged 
with a slip noose of fine wire or a parachute shroud line. 
Baited deadfalls of stone or log can be constructed to fall when 
the bait is pulled. 

While most civilized palates may not be exactly tuned to 
such fare, jungle natives all over the world eat grubs, termites, 
lizards and snakes. In case of real need, all of these are 
edible and often easy to find and catch. Lieutenant Slay shows 
his classes where to look for such provender and how to pre- 
pare it. Roast sloth, grub and fern shoot stew, roast termites 
and broiled iguana (lizard) are a few less glamorous entrees. 
On the other hand, there are the more savory dishes such as 
roast conejo (spotted rabbit) with boiled wild rice, purslane, 
palm heart salad, wild figs, guava, pita and trumpet fruits to 
titillate the appetite. 

These procedures for potential Robinson Crusoes, as taught 
at the school for jungle survival, would enable men stranded 
in the jungle to survive for weeks if necessary. Epitomizing the 
practical nature of the course, one of the school’s golden rules 
is, “Remember, anything a monkey eats, a man can eat.” 
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WHO’S WHO 
IN DEFENSE 


In the nearly four years that have 
elapsed since the passage of the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947, the De- 
fense Department has evolved into a 
closely knit organization dedicated, 
as its components before it, to the 
primary mission of the defense and 
security of the Nation. The following 
pictorial section shows the current 
leaders of the Department of De- 
fense; also included are charts out- 
lining the defense organizational 
structure. 


Effective | April 1950 the Naval 
district boundaries within the con- 
tinental United States were changed 
so that the geographic administrative 
areas of the three services more 
closely correspond. These boundaries 
are shown in an accompanying map. 


Looking to the future with confi- 
dence, the Armed Forces stand ready 
to act in fulfillment of their 195! 
Armed Forces Day watchword: "De- 
fenders of Freedom." 
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General of the Army Omar N. Bradley, 
Chairman 
General J. Lawton Collins, Army 
Admiral Forrest P. Sherman, Navy 
General Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Air Force 
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(Charts show organization as of 1 April 1951; personnel assignments are as of 15 April 1951.) 
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THE REASON WHY 


By 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL MattrHew B. Ripcway 


The following statement recorded in Korea by Lieutenant 
General Matthew B. Ridgway, then Commanding General, 
Eighth Army, was broadcast on the Department of Defense 
radio program “Time for Defense” over the American Broad- 
casting Company Network on 25 January 1951. 


N my brief period of command duty here I have heard 

from several sources, chiefly from the members of com- 
bat units, the questions, “Why are we here? What are we 
fighting for?” 

What follows represents my answers to those questions: 

The answer to the first question, “Why are we here?” is 
simple and conclusive. We are here because of the decisions 
of the properly constituted authorities of our respective govern- 
ments. As the Commander-in-Chief, United Nations Com- 
mand, General of the Army Douglas MacArthur said publicly: 
“This command intends to maintain a military position in 
Korea just as long as the statesmen of the United Nations 
decide we should do so.” The answer is simple because fur- 
ther comment is unnecessary. It is conclusive because the 
loyalty we give, and expect, precludes any slightest questioning 
of those orders. 

The second question is of much greater significance, and 
every member of this command is entitled to a full and reasoned 
answer. Mine follows: 

To me the issues are clear. It is not a question of this or 
that Korean town or village. Real estate is, here, incidental. 
It is not restricted to the issue of freedom for our South 
Korean allies, whose fidelity and valor under the severest 
stresses of battle we recognize, though that freedom is a 
symbol of the wider issues, and included among them. 

The real issues are whether or not the power of western 
civilization, as God has permitted it to flower in our own 
beloved lands, shall defy and defeat Communism; whether the 
rule of men who shoot their prisoners, enslave their citizens, 
and deride the dignity of man shall displace the rule of those 
to whom the individual and his individual rights are sacred; 
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whether we are to survive with God’s hand to guide and lead 
us, or to perish in the dead existence of a Godless world. 

If these be true, and to me they are beyond any possibility 
of challenge, then this has long since ceased to be a fight 
for freedom for our Korean allies alone and for their national 
survival. It has become, and it continues to be, a fight for our 
own freedom, for our own survival, in an honorable, in- 
dependent national existence. 


The sacrifices we have made and those we shall yet sup- 
port are not offered vicariously for others, but in our own 
direct defense wherein certain principles mean more than life. 

In the final analysis, the issue now joined right here in 
Korea is whether Communism or individual freedom shall 
prevail and, make no mistake, whether the next flight of fear- 
driven people such as we have just witnessed across the Han 
River, and continue to witness in other areas, shall be checked 
and defeated overseas or permitted, step by step, to close in on 
our own homelands and at some future time, however distant, 
to engulf our own loved ones in all its misery and despair. 

These are things for which we fight. Never have members 
of any military command had a greater challenge than we, or 
a finer opportunity to show ourselves and our people at their 
best and thus be an honor to the profession of arms and a 
credit to those who bred us. 





In broadest outline, the principles of our military security, like the 
principles of our democracy, have not changed in 175 years. Our military 
objectives are three: to create the power to prevent disaster in the event 
we are attacked; to have in hand the immediate capability of quick and 
strong retaliation to the attacker and finally, to have a base upon which 
to build an overwhelming force with which we can take up the offensive 
and overpower the aggressor. Any provision short of this would invite 
disaster. 


General of the Army Omar N. Bradley 











BRIEFING THE PRESS 


By 


CoLoNEL FRANK Dorn 


ONFLICT, when it came on 25 June 1950, focused interest 

on a far away and little-known country, Korea. Few news- 
men were in the battle area and communication facilities were 
poor. That Sunday, soon after the first wire flashes came in 
from the Far East, a rush of queries from press and radio 
representatives in the United States hit the Pentagon. 

Under normal conditions the press room of the Office of 
Public Information, Department of Defense, was adequate to 
meet routine press requirements. There leading newspapers, 
national and international wire services and some of the radio 
networks maintained desks from which their representatives 
could work.. The Army, Navy and Air Force each had staff 
officers available to answer questions and to supply back- 
ground information. These facilities, although satisfactory 
under ordinary circumstances, were overtaxed by the sudden 
and urgent needs of correspondents requesting clarification and 
background on dispatches originating in Korea and Japan. 
The correspondents asked for special daily briefings on Korea 
supplemented by background information necessary for them 
to interpret these reports fully and accurately. 

The Secretary of Defense on 26 June designated the Depart- 
ment of the Army as the executive agency responsible for 
maintaining and coordinating the briefing for the Department 
of Defense, with Major General Floyd L. Parks, the Army’s 
Chief of Information, in charge. Key officers from General 
Parks’ staff and from the public information organizations 
of the Navy and Air Force were called in to get the program 
rolling. The Armed Forces Information School at Carlisle 
Barracks, Pennsylvania, was asked to provide three officers 
to fill out a briefing section in the Army Public Information 
Division. At first, the briefings were conducted twice daily, 
Sunday included. As the tactical situation developed, it was 
found advisable to revise the briefing schedule to once daily 








COLONEL FRANK DORN, Army General Staff, is Chief, Public Informa- 
tion Division, Office of the Chief of Information, Department of the Army. 
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with no briefings on Sundays and holidays unless warranted by 
a need for timeliness. 

At these sessions senior officers and specialists from all 
services provide unclassified information on Korea and answer 
on-the-spot questions from correspondents. Attendance at 
the sessions rises and falls as crises and lulls develop in Korea, 
with the number ranging between 20 and 30 press and radio 
representatives at each session. Occasionally one or more of 
the civilian and military heads of the three services attend. 

An early accomplishment of the briefing sessions was the 
elimination of rumors regarding casualties. After the first 
casualty list appeard on 2 July 1950 a few sensational stories 
circulated to the effect that the full extent of our casualties 
was being withheld from the public. These completely un- 
founded rumors were dispelled by General Parks who reviewed 
step by step the procedures followed and the meticulous stand- 
ards maintained in casualty reporting. (See “The Casualty 
Report Tells the Story,” November 1950 Dicegst.) 

During periods of military progress as well as during times 
of reverses, the briefing officers attempt to provide a balance 
against excessive optimism or pessimism. After the successful 
Inchon landings in September when an early end of the 
Korean action seemed in sight, thoughtful military spokes- 
men indicated factors such as terrain and unknown enemy 
reserves beyond the Yalu frontier which might prolong the 
conflict. One officer said then, “Don’t be lulled by any vic- 
tories into a false sense of optimism. A short time ago some 
took the point of view that United Nations forces would be 
pushed off the beachhead at Pusan. Now many take an oppo- 
site viewpoint that the end of the war will follow soon after 
the breakthrough. However, North Korea is larger than South 
Korea, winter is coming on and there is a big job ahead. 
There is no indication of mass surrender of North Koreans 
in the future nor have there been mass surrenders to date. 
Their morale is good.” 

Then during the dark days of early December when badly 
outnumbered United Nations troops began their withdrawal 
from North Korea, responsible officials stressed repeatedly 
that what the press frequently referred to as a retreat was 
not a rout but an orderly withdrawal in which units moved 
back with their personnel and equipment. 

Initially efforts were made to release spot news at Wash- 
ington on operational events in Korea. This had only limited 
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value inasmuch as the releases were based on dispatches from 
the combat area that were frequently delayed or lacking in 
essential details. After 4 July when communiques began ar- 
riving from the Commander in Chief, Far East Command, the 
responsibility for all releases on operational matters was 
assigned to that Command while the public information or- 
ganization in Washington provided the necessary background 
information to fill in and correlate the many communiques 
and news reports originating in Korea and Japan. 

At each of the daily briefing sessions, the Chief of Infor- 
mation of the Army or one of his immediate assistants an- 
nounces and comments on the latest official communiques 
and news releases received from Headquarters, Far East Com- 
mand. These comments also review the individual and coor- 
dinated activities of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Air 
Force in the theater and, when appropriate, of forces of other 
United Nations countries. Actions described are traced on 
the situation map and related to previously announced activi- 
ties and to the overall situation. Questions involving the 
specific services are answered by representatives of the in- 
formation chiefs of each service. By agreement, quotations 
from any of these officials are customarily attributed to “a 
Pentagon spokesman.” 

From time to time specialists attend briefings to discuss 
equipment or events being highlighted in Korea. When tanks 
first came into the news as a major factor, a representative 
of the Chief of Ordnance summarized the characteristics of 
North Korean equipment and of our own. The speed with 
which the new 3.5-inch rocket launcher arrived at the front 
made news. Again an Ordnance representative filled in infor- 
mation on its development. Medical officers outlined health 
and sanitation conditions in Korea and logistics personnel 
summarized some of the supply problems involved. 

Each day members of the briefing section are constantly on 
the prowl among the various staff agencies in the Pentagon and 
elsewhere for additional unclassified background information 
which will be useful to the correspondents. Operating on 
twenty-four hour call, the section digs up specific informa- 
tion to answer queries of individual newsmen. One officer 
attends the regular G2 briefings, then clears the unclassified 
portions for release at the correspondents’ briefings. 

Seldom does a session adjourn without some friendly give- 
and-take between one of the briefing officers and a shrewd 
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reporter interested in tying down as far as possible an oper- 
ational angle of current news interest. This byplay is par- 
ticularly likely to occur on topics involving future opera- 
tions. In some instances the briefing officer may refuse to 
answer the question as it was phrased by a correspondent on 
the ground of military security. But in every such case he 
is careful to explain the military principles involved, sub- 
stantiating the reason for refusing to make a direct answer. 
And when security is not involved the briefing officer makes 
a thorough effort to explain the underlying strategy of spe- 
cific ground, sea and air actions and how these actions fit 
into the overall development. Direct answers are always 
given, as in this instance recorded early in October at a 
briefing session— 

Correspondent: How many carriers are there in Task Force 77? 
Spokesman: The Leyie is now in Korean waters. It’s the fourth carrier 


there. 
Correspondent: What carrier is now in the Mediterranean? 
Spokesman: The Midway. 


Correspondent: Are there any CVBs (45,000 ton carriers) in use off 
Korea? 


Spokesman: No. 

Correspondent: Why not? 

Spokesman: This class is too large to go through the Panama Canal. 

Again in October there was lively interest in a Russian 
diplomatic note protesting an alleged violation of the “privi- 
leged sanctuary” north of the Korean frontier by United States 
planes— 

Correspondent: Were American planes north of the Korean boundary? 

Spokesman: There is no confirmation of United States planes crossing 
the frontier. The Air Force is not in a position to refute or sub- 
stantiate this, as it is a diplomatic matter. However, our planes are 
operating in the area. 

Correspondent: Across the frontier? 

Spokesman: No, up to within thirty miles of the Korean-Manchurian 
boundary. That represents about three minutes flying time in a 
jet. 

During the September advances by United Nations forces, 
a correspondent asked if North Korean demolitions and United 
Nations bombing had made former enemy airfields perman- 
ently unusable. The spokesman replied that the North Koreans 
had made little use of airfields, that bombing and strafing 
caused only temporary destruction. With sufficient equipment 
and manpower, the runways could usually be made opera- 
tional in a matter of hours. 
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A briefing officer traces the day’s action for representatives of the press. 





Again in early December when Army and Marine troops 
were cut off at Hagaru below the Chosin reservoir there was 
a tendency to consider their position hopeless with escape from 
the trap impossible— 

Correspondent: Has the 7th Infantry Division joined with the Ist Marine 
Division at Hagaru? 

Spokesman: Elements of the 7th are with the Ist Marines. 

Correspondent: Can you say what elements of the 7th are there? 

Spokesman: No. 

Correspondent: Is it known? 

Spokesman: Yes. Elsewhere units are making an orderly withdrawal, 
keeping their organization intact, with light casualties and little loss 
of equipment. Elements of the 7th Infantry Division which, at the 
opening of the Chinese Communist offensive, had been near the 
Korean-Manchurian frontier obviously are not the units now with 
the Marines. These troops now with the Marines were those which 
had been near the Fusen reservoir. 

Correspondent: Do you think the Marines and 7th Division troops will 
fight their way out? 

Spokesman: Yes, either to Wonsan or Hungnam. Their position is ex- 
tremely difficult but not hopeless. 

The initial success of the press briefing program brought 
further requests for assistance. The National Press Club in 
Washington asked for a duplicate of the situation map used 
in the briefing room at the Pentagon. Both maps are posted 
daily with the same information. On 25 July, General Parks 
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and an assistant briefed about 100 United States and foreign 
correspondents covering the United Nations Headquarters at 
Lake Success, New York, on Korean developments. With 
tank warfare in Korea prominent in the news, information 
officials sponsored a trip for news media representatives to 
Fort Knox, Kentucky, to inspect armored equipment and 
witness an Armored School] demonstration of tank tactics. 

The briefing session technique is proving to be a time- 
saver for the press and radio in obtaining accurate informa- 
tion quickly from authoritative spokesmen of the Armed 
Forces. For the working press, the briefing sessions eliminate 
much of the futile legwork often encountered in an emergency. 

Entries in the daily log of the briefing section read like 
a who’s who in journalism. National press and radio repre- 
sentatives utilize the section’s facilities in confirming informa- 
tion, sleuthing odd stories, tracing promising leads and 
rounding out stories about to be filed. Early in the con- 
flict, for example, a rumor that horse cavalry was about 
to be reconstituted came to a quick end when checked at 
the briefing section. Within the limits of security, queries on 
troop strengths, authorized equipment, ‘specific casualties and 
other questions emanating from the Korean conflict generally 
receive immediate answers from the briefing section staff. 
Occasionally requests are transferred to information desks 
of the various services; sometimes a query must be answered 
with a later telephone call after research. 

While not particularly applicable during routine peacetime 
periods, a carefully coordinated briefing system which cuts 
red tape to a minimum is valuable both as a reliable short 
cut for news media and as an effective method of making 
military information available to a large audience. 











SEABEES ARE READY 


By 


Matcotm G. DoucLas 


AKE a skilled worker in the construction trades, put him 

in a Navy uniform and instruct him how to adapt his 
technical ability to military needs. To this add military dis- 
cipline, the use of light arms to defend himself and he emerges 
a Seabee in the Navy’s famous Construction Battalions. 

It has been said, and not without reason, that the Seabees 
were the outstanding development of World War II. Rank- 
ing officers of all branches of the service have praised their in- 
genuity and mechanical skills. General Douglas MacArthur 
said of them: “The only trouble with your Seabees is that 
you don’t have enough of them.” 

Today the Seabees are serving with distinction in Korea, 
where they are showing the typical spirit and resourcefulness 
that characterized their performance in World War II. They 
were in the thick of the action at Inchon, Wonsan and other 
danger points. Under enemy fire at Inchon they built the 
pontoon piers that made possible the landing of thousands of 
troops, machines and tons of supplies when our forces invaded. 
Meanwhile, new battalions are being formed and trained in the 
United States for assignment wherever they may be needed. 

The Seabees are officered by the Navy’s Civil Engineer 
Corps. Components of the Seabee establishment include Con- 
struction Battalions, both amphibious and mobile, which are 
equipped to do the general construction work on an advanced 
base; Construction Battalion Maintenance Units (CBMU) who 
maintain an advanced base after it has been secured, releasing 
larger units for construction work closer to the front line; 
and Construction Battalion Detachments (CBD), small units 
trained for special duty wherever needed. CBMUs are ap- 
proximately one-quarter battalion size while CBDs are smaller 
and vary in size. Seabees are equipped to defend themselves. 





MALCOLM G. DOUGLAS is a staff writer in the Training and Informa- 
tion Division, Bureau of Yards and Docks, Department of the Navy. 
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Regular Navy ratings are given to the Seabees on the basis 
of the kind and amount of their civilian experience. The 
average Seabee enlists with a rate of Petty: Officer, Second Class. 
Basic training is given at the Seabee Training Centers at Port 
Hueneme, California, and Little Creek, Virginia. 

Skilled men are being recruited for immediate active duty 
and for the Organized and the Volunteer Reserves as well. 
Organized Reserves are required to take two weeks of active 
training a year, while Volunteer Reservists may volunteer for 
training. A scale of ratings from Recruit to Chief Petty 
Officer covers more than 60 recognized trades. 

The Seabees trace their history to a single Public Works 
Regiment formed at the Great Lakes Naval Training Station 
during World War I. When the war ended this unit, part of 
which had done construction work in France, was disbanded 
and all but forgotten. 

The organization of the present-day Seabees dates from 28 
December 1941 when authorization was given for formation 
of the First Naval Construction regiment, comprising three 
battalions. The name Seabees was coined from the initials of 
the words, Construction Battalion. 

The idea of militarizing the Nation’s construction workers 
was revived when the Japanese attacked our Pacific outposts in 
1941. There were 1150 civilian construction workers and 350 
Marines on Wake Island. While the Marines were adding to 
their fighting glory against overwhelming odds, the luckless 
civilians had neither the weapons nor the training to defend 
themselves. Furthermore, if captured with arms, they would 
have been executed as guerrillas. 

Construction Battalions were therefore organized, enlisting 
as Seabees men already possessing basic construction skills from 
their civilian experience. To these was added instruction in 
military discipline and the use of light arms. For, while 
technically non-combat troops, Seabees during the construc- 
tion of a base might come in direct contact with the enemy. 

The wartime Seabees had certain unique characteristics. 
They were older than their colleagues in the general service 
of the Navy, the average age being 31 years. Most were mar- 
ried and had children. Many could have avoided military 
service had they chosen to do so. Most of the skilled artisans 
were members of organized labor. It is characteristic of the 
Seabees that they have a highly developed sense of responsi- 
bility “to get this thing over with.” 
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U. S. Navy Photograph 


Seabees on Tinian in World War II move equipment ashore preparatory 
to converting the Pacific island into a United States base. Below, Seabee- 
operated “rhinos” land men and equipment of the invasion force on the 
Normandy beachhead. 


U. S. Navy Photograph 
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The World War II construction battalion was composed of 
four companies including the necessary construction skills for 
any job, plus a headquarters company composed of yeomen, 
storekeepers, cooks and other personnel. The battalion, com- 
prising 33 officers and 1082 enlisted men, constituted a complete 
operating unit when thrown into the field on its own. 

Recruits were trained in battalion strength and sent over- 
seas in battalions. Regiments and then brigades were formed 
as the battalions increased. At peak strength there were 54 
regiments and 12 brigades, totaling more than 10,200 Civil 
Engineer Corps officers and 248,903 enlisted men. 

The Seabees accompanied our fighting forces into the 
United Kingdom, Iceland, Newfoundland, Bermuda, the Carib- 
bean, Panama, South America, Africa, Alaska, the Hawaiian 
Islands, Midway, Wake, Guam, the Philippines and virtually 
every strip of land won by us in the Pacific. 

In the Pacific alone they built 111 major airstrips, 441 boat 
and ship piers, 2558 ammunition magazines, 700 acres of ware- 
houses, hospitals for 70,000 patients, storage tanks for 100,- 
000,000 gallons of gasoline, and housing for 1,500,000 men. 
And at their peak strength only 142 Construction Battalions 
served in the whole Pacific. They built 301 advance bases in 
the first two-and-one-half years of World War II. 

Construction of an advance base is a many-sided operation. 
Not only does it entail unloading supplies on a beachhead 
under enemy fire; it also means rehabilitating enemy air- 
fields and overcoming natural obstacles. Seabees ingenuity in 
solving these problems gave them their motto: “Can Do.” 

Examples of Seabee improvisation are legion. They used 
bulldozers to knock down palm trees. One battalion in clear- - 
ing an airstrip found a faster way. They strung a cable be- 
tween two bulldozers which ran on either side of a row of 
palms sweeping all the trees between them. 

Another Seabee short-cut technique involved the use of 
gasoline drums. They cut off the ends and welded them into 
drainage pipes by the mile; they cut them up for trusses, 
filled them with sand or coral for buttresses, welded them 
around broken mains and, in one instance, used them as a 
canoe with outriggers from Japanese seaplane floats. 

Seabees were also responsible for the introduction of the 
hollow steel pontoon and used it as a “building block” to 
assemble floating causeways, drydocks, seaplane ramps, piers 
and self-propelled barges. 
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They also built power plants, warehouses, shops and the 
quarters and recreational facilities so necessary to the effi- 
ciency of personnel. The construction of administration build- 
ings, dispensaries, post offices and utility structures transformed 
many a barren island into a self-sufficient city. Supply depots, 
ammunition dumps and ship repair plants built by the Sea- 
bees kept the fleet supplied and operating. 

By the end of World War II every theater was acquainted 
with Seabee handiwork. What they accomplished in the 
Pacific is well known. But the Seabees also left their mark 
in Iceland, the bleak Aleutians and the Galapagos Islands. 
At Attu and Kiska in the fog-shrouded Aleutians, they worked 
around the clock building airstrips to meet the Japanese 
threat. The airstrips were hewn out of the barren tundra 
where nothing had existed before. 

During the Normandy invasion Seabee “rhino” ferries (self 
propelled by outboard motors) got the troops ashore. The 
Rhine River crossing was assisted by Seabee-manned barges. 

Construction feats on Tinian are typical of what the Sea- 





U. S. Navy Photograph 


Versatile Seabees handle all types of construction equipment. Here a 
bulldozer operator clears out stumps for an airstrip. 
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bees could do when they rolled up their sleeves and went to 
work. In making a fortress out of the island from which 
B-29s could bombard the Japanese homelands, the Construc- 
tion Battalions were up against the same kind of problem 
a contractor would face if he had to build Grand Coulee 
Dam and the Empire State Building at the same time. 
This huge job required 450 trucks, 55 power shovels, 50 power 
graders, 125 giant carryalls, 150 tractors and bulldozers, 12 
well-digging drills and rigs and 120 air compressors. 

In cutting out the airfields which turned out to be con- 
siderably larger than New York’s Idlewild Airport, the 
Seabees drilled as many as 12,000 shot holes for a single 
blast and moved 12 million yards of coral, enough to fill 
three Hoover Dams. 


At the same time, other Seabees were down on the beach 
dredging a channel and constructing a 4800-foot steel break- 
water. Despite unforeseen difficulties, the immense job was 
finished ahead of schedule and our Superforts were soon 
hammering Japan with around-the-clock bombings. No one 
will know how much sooner the war ended because of Tinian. 

Earlier, in the Mediterranean, the Seabees were in the thick 
of it from North Africa to Italy. Navy Civil Engineer Corps 
officers were credited with one of the turning points in the 
Sicilian campaign. They licked the problem of how to land 
heavy equipment on shallow Sicilian beaches where even the 
shallow-draft LSTs could not get in close enough. They ac- 
complished this by locking the now famous hollow-steel pon- 
toons together to form an extendable causeway. Thus the 
Allies could invade on the relatively unfortified southern shore 
instead of the northern shore where they were expected by 
the enemy. 


In the Normandy landings, the Seabees performed brilliantly. 
While at Sicily 300-foot floating causeways were used as high- 
ways from LSTs to shore, much larger causeways would have 
been impossible in the channel surf at Omaha Beach where 
during high tide the water is only 20 feet deep, 2200 feet from 
shore. So the Seabees operated rhino ferries to take men and 
machines from ships to beach. On their first trip in, the 81st 
and 111th Battalions landed more than 1500 vehicles. 

In early 1946 the Seabees were made a permanent part of 
the Navy. They were then assigned to oversea bases for main- 
tenance work and new construction which could not feasibly 
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U. S. Navy Photograph 


At the Steelworker School, Port Hueneme, California, Seabees are 
trained in the tasks of erecting buildings, rigging hoists and rope splicing. 


be undertaken by civilian contractors. This consisted princi- 
pally of emergency construction and work requiring strict 
military control. Within the continental United States, Seabees 
perform no construction work except as part of their training. 


Postwar Seabees as a group have been younger and less 
experienced than their wartime predecessors. To provide the 
necessary skills a construction school was established at Port 
Hueneme where fledgling Seabees could be trained. 


In addition Seabee battalions were stationed on both East 
and West coasts to handle special assignments such as partici- 
pation in Navy maneuvers. Shortly before the Korean outbreak, 
authorization was received to organize both mobile and am- 
phibious construction battalions. These battalions are parallel 
in organization to the wartime construction battalions. They 
are self-contained units capable of performing a variety of 
types of construction work at any location. 


Postwar Seabees also were assigned to the further develop- 
ment of amphibious techniques in support of the Marines. 
Detachments were put to work on maintenance and experi- 
mental projects, particularly those having to do with polar con- 
struction. Since the summer of 1944 when Seabees started ex- 
ploring for oil in Northern Alaska, they have been pioneering 
in Arctic transportation and building. They participated in 
the Highjump expedition to Little America and today are 
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manning the Arctic test station for equipment and materiel 
near Point Barrow. (See “Supply Expedition to Alaska,” Feb- 
ruary 1951 Dicest.) They also took part in the atomic bomb 
tests at Bikini. 

Contributing to the nucleus needed for an emergency is the 
Seabee Reserve Organization. The development of both a volun- 
teer and an organized reserve of Civil Engineer Corps Seabees 
has been one of the most. successful campaigns of the entire 
Naval Reserve. 

Authorization was received in December 1947 for a special 
construction battalion component of some 615 officers and 
4920 enlisted men within the Organized Reserve. It consisted 
of 123 companies, each undergoing weekly drills and two 
weeks of active duty training a year. Two years later the au- 
thorized strength of the Organized Reserve was doubled, a 
move which gave it a complement of 246 companies with 
1230 officers and 9840 enlisted men. 

Training on active duty is provided at the Naval Stations 
at Port Hueneme, California, and Little Creek, Virginia. The 
courses last two weeks and include both instruction and prac- 
tice in the operation of amphibious equipment, specialized 
machinery and cold weather operations. In addition, active 
duty training is provided within the Naval Districts. 

The total strength of the Volunteer Reserve, as of the spring 
of 1950, was nearly 4000 officers and 1300 enlisted men assigned 





U. S. Navy Photograph 
Man-made causeways are a vital link in beachhead installations. A 
Seabee unit moves a causeway section with a bulldozer on Guam. 
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to 227 units scattered throughout the country. Volunteer re- 
servists meet once a month for discussions and technical lec- 
tures. Two-week active duty training courses are given at Port 
Hueneme, the Bureau of Yards and Docks in Washington 
and at various locations within the Naval Districts. 

In 1949, disaster relief courses were set up at Port Hueneme 
to acquaint Reserve officers with the principles of disaster 
relief planning. Civil Engineer Corps officers and other officers 
of the military establishment enroll for two weeks. Instruction 
covers disasters and their effects, engineering aspects of disaster 
relief and a discussion of disaster plans as they affect military 
activities and surrounding communities. 

In the Korean operations, the Seabees have been in every 
major amphibious operation whether it was an Army, Navy or 
Marine action. Usually they are among the second wave to hit 
the beach. The Seabees hold themselves ever ready. wherever 
they may be sent, to roll up their sleeves and tackle their 
primary assignment—-the construction of an advance base. If 
there is anything Seabees can’t do in the building line, they 
haven’t heard of it yet. The official insignia, which typifies 
the Seabee, is a rugged-looking bee wearing a jaunty sailor 
hat and firing a tommy gun while carrying the tools of his 
trade. Needless to say he carries a powerful sting. 





Ul. S. Navy Photograpi: 


Marines in Korea unload supplies onto a Seabee-constructed pontoon 
pier at Wolmi Do, off the port of Inchon. 
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OUR MILITARY RAILWAY 
TRANSPORT SERVICE 


By 


LIEUTENANT CoLoneL R. P. ALEXANDER 


HE capability of railways as a prime mover of land traffic 

has been amply demonstrated in the growth of present 
world economies from the underdeveloped types in the Far 
East to the transportation complex of modern America. For 
efficient and economical mass transportation, railways do the 
job at least cost in manpower, time and money. The military 
application of this logistical principle was demonstrated in the 
wars of 1861, 1917 and 1941—wars which were won by the 
side best able to exploit that principle. 

Today’s Military Railway Service (MRS) in the Army Trans- 
portation Corps had its inception in 1862 when the Secretary 
of the War “ordered that (Brigadier General) D. C. McCallum 
be, and he hereby is, appointed Military Director and Super- 
intendent of Railroads in the United States . . .” This action, 
establishing the principle of control of military railways by 
a transportation officer, permitted the Union armies to operate 
long distances in advance of their supply bases. 

The European railways were thoroughly exploited during 
the continental campaigns of World War I in support of the 
Allied armies. This performance was repeated on a vast scale 
in World War II, not only in Europe from Cherbourg to 
Antwerp and Marseilles but also in Alaska, Iran, India, North 
Africa, Sicily, Italy, the United Kingdom, Philippine Islands, 
New Caledonia and Japan. Today the Army continues to ex- 
ploit the logistical advantage of rail movement in Korea and 
Japan where Military Railway Service units are operating in 
support of the United Nations Forces. 

The historical mission of the Military Railway Service— 
the operation of railways in oversea theaters—is unchanged, 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL R. P. ALEXANDER, Transportation Corps, is 


Chief, Railway Transport Service Division, Office of the Chief of Trans- 
portation, Department of the Army. 
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but the evolution of warfare and the innovation of new forms 
of transportation have caused some alteration in concept. The 
primary mission is now conceived as movement of mass traffic 
from theater areas of entry to advance depots where the mass 
can thereafter be broken down and moved forward by air, high- 
way or rail as the tactical situation dictates. 

In the oversea theater, railway operating battalions and 
railway shop battalions are the basic units of military rail- 
way movement. These units have the personnel and equipment 
not only to maintain their rolling stock but also to sustain 
and defend themselves. They are trained and equipped to 
fight if the tactical situation requires it. 

High echelons augmenting the transportation staff of theater 
commands above the group level were drawn upon in past 
wars to provide the necessary experienced professional per- 
sonnel at a time when the Army lacked a permanent Trans- 
portation Corps. During the final phases of World War II, for 
example the GHQ Military Railway Service, commanded by 
Major General Car] R. Gray, Jr., present Chief of the Veterans’ 
Administration, directed all MRS activities in the European 
Theater. General Gray reported to the Theater Commander and 
was charged with the operation and maintenance of all railways 
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U. S. Army Photograph 

Restoring service in a bombed-out area during World War II, a U. S. 

Army train with a crew of American soldiers pulls out of the yards at 
Laon, France. 
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used for logistical support of the United States forces. To 
carry out the assigned mission, GHQ was assisted by two MRS 
Headquarters—one to operate the Cherbourg-Marseilles lines 
of communication in support of the United States Seventh and 
Third and French First Armies, the other to operate the Cher- 
bourg-Antwerp lines of communication in support of the U. S. 
First, Ninth and Fifteenth Armies and the Ninth Air Force. 
Each of the MRS headquarters in turn had a number of Rail- 
way Grand Divisions (Railway Transport Groups) which with 
their assigned battalions actually hauled the ammunition, the 
food and the petroleum products to keep the fighters going. 
Despite the vast area covered, the total Military Railway Service 
strength was less than that of two infantry divisions. 

The working of the Military Railway Service in a theater 
of operations is as unglamorous and simple in principle as 
it is complex and strenuous in execution. Its mission is to 
move continuously a predetermined amount of personnel and 
goods from areas of entry forward to the supply area, thence 
as far forward as possible to railheads. Both lines of com- 
munication are operated in accordance with accepted theories 
of movement control. The simplicity of the mission is opera- 
tionally complicated by the traffic situation in the areas of entry 
where, seemingly, the ports are always too empty or too full, 
there are never enough operable locomotives and cars, rail 
lines are disrupted because someone’s air force has worked 
them over and communication facilities seem overloaded. 

Operating battalion crews are frequently called upon in 
forward areas to move supply trains over unfamiliar lines under 
blackout conditions in the absence of or with a very minimum 
of normal control facilities. The success of operations in 
World War II amply attest the operational elasticity of Mili- 
tary Railway Service battalions and the initiative, dependability 
and bravery of its soldiers. 

Contrasted to the carefully planned and scheduled method 
common to foreign railroads, the Military Railway Service de- 
pends upon unscheduled heavy utilization of available lines 
at every opportunity, sometimes employing the “one way street” 
method to accomplish its mission. During World War Il, be- 
cause of this difference in concept, there were initial mis- 
understandings and difficulties on the working level. As a 
whole, however, the European railroaders—despite language 
barriers and differences in methods of operation—performed 


ably for the MRS. 
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An Army Transportation Corps train crosses the Rhine at Wesel, Ger- 
many, on a bridge constructed by U. S. Army Engineers in World War II. 


In carrying out its mission, MRS has the broad duties of 
reconnaissance and intelligence to discover available lines. 
It maintains liaison with the Corps of Engineers and civilian 
management in reconstructing lines and rendering them oper- 
able. It assigns specialized troop units to operate rail lines 
and handle storage and issue of railway supplies, maintenance 
of equipment and movement control. 

The Military Railway Service is assisted by other elements 
of the Armed Forces and branches of the Army in the per- 
formance of its mission. It depends upon the Air Force and 
antiaircraft artillery to deny to enemy air forces access to 
our lines of communication. The Infantry assures the general 
security of the operational area. The Military Police Corps 
provides security of train cargo. The Corps of Engineers 
rebuilds and rehabilitates destroyed lines. The Signal Corps 
reestablishes vital communications; the Army Medical Service 
furnishes medical personnel for the hospital trains; and the 
(Quartermaster Corps operates the railhead and supply area 
transshipment and storage facilities. 


Proper functioning of overall movement control within the 
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Transportation Corps directly affects the ability of trains 
to “turnaround,” that is, to be received promptly at terminals 
and release cargo for quick return to loading points. Without 
proper coordination and utilization of rear area holding 
and reconsignment points, lines of communication would de- 
cline rapidly in efficiency and become ineffective. Intelligent 
direction and control as well as high unit efficiency are neces- 
sary, for upon the ability of the Military Railway Service to 
carry out its mission successfully rests the large scale logistical 
support of combat armies. 

The Military Railway Service comes under the direction of 
the Railway Transport Service Division, Office of the Chief 
of Transportation, assisted by the Transportation School and 
the Transportation Research and Development Station. — In 
addition to furnishing ‘staff assistance to Military Railway 
Service units operating in the Far East Command, the Railway 
Transport Service Division is responsible for the assignment 
and maintenance of a large fleet of Army-Air Force railway 
equipment used in various installations in the Zone of Interior. 
It also maintains the vast tank car fleet used for transporting 
petroleum products for the Armed Forces nationwide. It as- 
signs locomotives and railway cars to the Armies for operation 
in Class I and II installations in quantities determined by the 
Army Commanders. Base or depot maintenance is performed 
at two Transportation Corps Repair Shops located near Balti- 
more, Maryland, and Ogden, Utah, and at strategically located 
contract repair shops throughout this country. 

To assure continuing technical progress, the Military Rail- 
way Service and Railway Transport Service Division main- 
tain a constant interchange of advice and assistance with the 
railways and railway supply industry, other branches of the 
Government and Reserve officer personnel. Reserve units spon- 
sored by the American Association of Railroads and various 
Class I commercial railways as part of the Organized Reserve 
affiliated units program provide a nucleus of technically trained 
railroad personnel to meet mobilization requirements. When- 
ever called upon, the Transportation Corps stands ready to fur- 
nish railway troop units trained, organized and equipped to 
deliver the goods. 











THE ARMY HEALTH 
NURSING SERVICE 


By 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL ELIZABETH G. MIxson 


S THE trim visitor in Army nurse uniform turned to leave 

the quarters, the young sergeant’s wife stammered out 
her thanks: “I hate to think what might have happened to our 
little girl if you had not called on us,” the mother said. “We 
didn’t realize that Mary would actually need so much medical 
care after that heart operation. You see, we were just trans- 
ferred here.” 

The nurse nodded understandingly. “That’s all right; it’s 
what I’m here for,” she said. “Just bring Mary around in 
the morning and they'll get started on those treatments.” 

Then Captain Margaret R. Nice proceeded to her next call 
among servicemen’s families at her duty station, Fort George 
G. Meade, Maryland. 

The Health Nursing Service plan which Captain Nice pion- 
eered in the Second Army in October 1949 has since been ex- 
tended to five other posts in the Command. Tested earlier at 
Fort Devens, Massachusetts, the plan follows the pattern of 
public health service which has long been in wide use by civil- 
ian agencies. Recently the Department of the Army authorized 
its extension service-wide by instituting a 10-point health pro- 
gram and establishing a military occupation specialty number 
for health service nurses in the Army’s classification system. 

The public health nurse program is so new to Army families 
that frequently the visiting nurse is greeted with surprise 
and amazement. As a result of the work of a small group 
of pioneers, the Army now is attaining even a greater high 
in medical care for families of servicemen. And, most impor- 
tant, this is being accomplished without adding any appreci- 
able work load on the already overburdened staffs of Army 
hospitals and dispensaries. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL ELIZABETH G. MIXSON, Army Nurse Corps, 
is Chief, Nursing Section, Headquarters, Second Army. 
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U. S. Army Photograph 


A Fort Meade nurse calls to discuss child feeding problems with the 
wife of an enlisted man. 


The Army Health Nursing Service utilizes Army nurses who 
are qualified in the field of public health. They do not 
substitute for doctors; rather, they augment the various medical 
services available to the families of soldiers. 

Despite the vast amount of educational work done by the 
Army it has been discovered that not all families of service- 
men are as health conscious as they might be—as in the 
case of the little girl who had undergone a serious heart 
operation but had never received the necessary follow-up 
treatment. Had not the health nurse discovered the case in 
her routine of visiting the families on the post, the young 
patient might never have received treatment. 

Still another example of neglected health measures came 
to light when the nurse discovered that no requirements for 
pre-school immunization or physical examinations existed in 
the kindergarten school operated on the post. An immuniza- 
tion clinic was organized and all children now must present 
proper immunization records upon enrollment. 

Getting the program under way required a great deal of 
preliminary spadework. There were no precedents in military 
medicine so the pioneers had to draw on their own experience 
in civilian public health fields, supplemented by studies and 
advice from public health sources. Basic work was begun in 
pediatrics and prenatal clinics where routines were estab- 
lished which paved the way for a schedule of home visits. 
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Then came school visits, classes for expectant: mothers and 
for new mothers in care and handling of the infants. 

The Army Health Nursing Service plan has now been crystal- 
ized in a comprehensive 10-point program set forth in Army 
Regulations 40-50, dated 27 June 1950. The program provides 
for assistance in prevention and control of communicable 
disease by case finding and reporting; for instruction in family 
health, in prenatal and maternal hygiene principles and in 


care of the new-born both by group instruction and home. 


demonstration. 

The nurses give authorized treatment and medication in 
the homes when directed by the post surgeon. They also are 
authorized to maintain a follow-up service for convalescents 
when requested by a medical officer; but normally their work 
is concerned with promoting preventive medicine through edu- 
cational efforts. They are charged with supervision of child 
health through home visits, school health training, group 
instruction, nurse-teacher-parent conferences and assistance in 
Well-Baby Clinics and physical examinations. Part of their 
work is to explain and clarify instructions given at hospitals 
or infirmaries by the medical officers. Much of their time is 
devoted to case findings and assistance in arranging treat- 
ment for persons in need of medical care. 

Army nurse visits normally are limited to personnel who 
reside on the military reservation. In effect, however, their 





U. S. Army Photograph 


Advice is given to a serviceeman’s wife on the proper care of children. 
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work has been extended to nearby civilian communities by 
a referral service maintained by close liaison with public health 
officials, Red Cross and other civilian social service workers. 

This service not only helps protect the health and well-being 
of the service family but extends to the civilian population as 
well. When a case of tuberculosis was recently discovered 
at Fort Meade, for example, the Army health nurse immed- 
iately initiated a check of every contact that the patient had. 
Those eligible for Army medical care were examined at Army 
hospitals; those not eligible for such service were referred 
to the civilian public health authorities. Prompt investigations 
were made to prevent the spread of the disease. 

Just as in many other phases of military activity, the out- 
break of hostilities in Korea had an impact on the fledgling 
health nurse service. The increased demand for nurses and 
other hospital personnel made it necessary for the existing 
health nurses to spend more time in the hospitals, thus sharply 
decreasing the number of home visits. However, it was 
found possible to continue the health teaching, advising and 
interviewing of patients and parents in the clinics. 

Indicative of the scope of the Army visiting nurse ac- 
tivities, during the first fifteen months of operation at Fort 
Meade the Army nurse made 589 home visits to see 1020 
patients; she helped with the examination of 2520 clinic 
patients and with immunization of 2479. Interviews with pa- 
tients or parents numbered 1168, including discussions of be- 
havior and feeding problems, immunization, and preparations 
or changes in formula. In addition 10] well-baby classes were 
conducted for 474 mothers. There were 915 referrals to civilian 
agencies or organizations. 

The visiting nurse also found time to conduct an orien- 
tation program for nurses who were to be assigned in other 
Second Army installations. Although the six nurses now oper- 
ating in the Second Army Area are stationed at widely separated 
points, they maintain contact with each other through round- 
robin letters, exchanging experiences and case studies. Utiliz- 
ing every means at their disposal, the pioneers of the Army 
Health Nursing Service are pressing on toward their goal of 
better health for servicemen and women and their dependents. 














DEFENSE REPORT 


The Semiannual Report of the Secretary of Defense 
1 July to 31 December 1950. 


URING the last six months of 1950 the American people 

have again been forced to make sacrifices in the interest of 
the Nation’s security. Continued sacrifices must be made so 
long as the Soviet government threatens the peace of the world. 
The American people seem united in recognizing the need for 
such sacrifices, for the history of the last few years has shown 
that strength is the only factor that will deter aggression. 


As repeatedly stated by the President, the objective of our 
present military policy is to deter aggression. The United 
States has no designs on other nations. The present interna- 
tional tension can be terminated as soon as all governments 
show by their actions that they respect the independence of 
their neighbors and that they accept the principle of settling 
disputes by peaceful procedures instead of by force. 


In pursuance of this policy, American land, naval and air 
forces, troops of the Republic of Korea and units from many 
other nations are fighting in the Far East. They have faced an 
enemy superior in number and have experienced severe hard- 
ships. Against great odds, they have given a superior account 
of themselves. The entire world is deeply in their debt, for 
they are fighting to preserve the principle that aggression 
must not go unchecked. 

Here at home, we are on the road to the development of 
greatly increased military strength. We have expanded our 
Armed Forces from about 1,460,000 men and women on 30 June 
1950 to about 2,360,000 on 31 December 1950. Civilian employ- 
ment in support of increased military power was also raised: 
new activities forced an expansion from 750,000 to 990,000 dur- 
ing the last six months of 1950. 

In response to the current emergency, nearly 42 billion dol- 
lars has been appropriated by the Congress for the Depart- 
ment of Defense for fiscal year 1951, 25 billion dollars in 
September 1950 and about 17 billions on 6 January 1951. An 
additional 5.2 billion dollars was authorized for the Mutual 
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Defense Assistance Program. Of the 30.2 billion dollars ap- 
propriated prior to 31 December 1950, more than 18 billion 
dollars was obligated by that date—12 billions for the pro- 
curement of materiel, supplies and military construction and 
about 6.3 billions for military pay and allowances, civilian 
employment, research and development and other services. 

Through the Mutual Defense Assistance Program more than 
725,000 measurement tons of equipment have been supplied to 
friendly nations since the initial shipments began in March 
1950. This figure does not include aircraft and naval vessels 
delivered under their.own power. In addition, we are engaged 
in a training program to teach more than 13,000 foreign na- 
tionals the use and maintenance of this equipment. As a re- 
sult of all these efforts, our military strength and that of our 
Allies has been materially increased during the past six months. 

Much of the equipment for new units came from war reserves 
stored after World War Ll. The orders placed recently will 
show results in the months to come. The effort put into 
scientific research and development over the last few years 
is beginning to pay substantial dividends, not only in the 
atomic field but in many other areas. All three armed services, 
while basing their operational plans on experience, are making 
every effort to integrate the latest scientific developments 
into their strategic and tactical doctrines. 

This expansion of military strength has been a complicated 
task. The transition from civilian to military production is 
difficult at any time but it becomes most difficult when partial, 
rather than full, mobilization is undertaken. Partial mobiliza- 
tion fails to bring home to many people the urgency of the 
task and the importance of their individual contributions to 
national security. In order to prevent acute shortages in es- 
sential goods and raw materials, partial mobilization requires 
the most careful imposition of military orders on an economy 
still working largely for civilian consumers. However, partial 
mobilization has the advantage of providing the military man- 
power required for our immediate needs while retaining in 
industry the experienced workers essential for the efficient con- 
version to increased military production. 

Our present program is being keyed to the current planned 
axpansion of our Armed Forces and those of our Allies and to 
the provision of essential war reserves. It is also adjusted 
to plans for greatly increased production rates should full 
mobilization become necessary. To this end, current purchases 
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are being made to provide for (a) the advance tooling-up for 
many critical military items needed for all-out production; 
(b). the broadening of the industrial base by distributing 
military contracts among the largest possible number of com- 
petent suppliers; and (c) the seeking of additional production 
facilities and contractors before overtime or extra-shift opera: 
tions are undertaken. Thus, the present program is designed 
not only to supply our current needs but also to increase the 
potential productive capacity of American industry in military 
weapons and equipment. 

The Nation’s total production is already approaching the 
highest level reached during World War II. Industry and labor 
have become familiar with the problems involving military 
production. We have substantial reserves of many weapons and 
ammunition. Most of our soldiers, sailors, marines and _air- 
men have gained their military knowledge under the severe 
standards of actual war. Moreover, by the North Atlantic 
Treaty we and our Allies are firmly committed to resist ag- 
gression. We are developing an integrated defense force in 
Western Europe by combining a limited portion of our ex- 
panding Armed Forces with those of our Allies in strength 
sufficient to become an adequate deterrent to aggression. 

It is inevitable that we in the Department of Defense shall 
make mistakes in this vast effort involving three to four mil- 
lion military and civilian personnel and an expenditure of over 
forty billion dollars. There will be individual failures and ad- 
ministrative difficulties. We are striving to keep such prob- 
lems at a minimum and to resolve them the moment they are 
brought to light. 

During the last six months of 1950, the action of the Con- 
gress on military matters has clearly reflected the will of the 
American people to support an increase in our military strength. 
There are many difficult problems ahead, but whatever the 
final decisions, they should be consistent with our military 
policy which requires (a) the effective support of our Armed 
Forces in the Far East; (b) the establishment and maintenance 
of combat-ready land, naval and air forces at home and over- 
seas, sufficiently strong to give our friends confidence and to 
restrain potential aggressors; (c) the implementation of our 
military assistance programs to our friends abroad; (d) the 
basic training of a large reservoir of military manpower. 
ready for any emergency; and (e) the development of our 
industrial mobilization potential. Just as the ultimate measure 
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of American strength is the unity of purpose with which we 
face the present emergency, so the unity of the free world 
will determine its ability to deter the aggressor. 

The Department of Defense has submitted to the Congress 
a series of legislative proposals in support of this military 
policy. Favorable action on this program appears imperative 
in the interest of national security. Additional recommenda- 
tions will be submitted from time to time. 

Our military manpower requirements are reflected in a 
Universal Military Training and Service Bill which will make 
possible the expansion of our military forces to a total of 
nearly three and a half million men shortly after 30 June 1951 
and will in time provide the manpower reserve required for 
all-out mobilization. This bill is designed to insure an orderly 
vrowth of our Armed Forces, improve the state of readiness in 
the National Guard and Reserve units, provide adequate mili- 
lary training and military flexibility to meet emergencies. 
cause the least interference with the economic needs of the 
Nation, and establish equitable principles for individual 
service. It constitutes the democratic answer to our security 
problem by furnishing the necessary forces without the creation 
of a large permanent military establishment. 

The Department of Defense is now working on a thorough 
review of our Reserve structure and programs which are not 
well adapted to the conditions of partial mobilization. They 
should provide a readily available trained Reserve in case 
of a major conflict. Recommendations for such a program will 
he submitted to the Congress in the near future. 

The Military’ and Naval Academies and the proposed Air 
Force Academy will not have the facilities for training all 
the officer personnel needed for our expanded Armed Forces. 
Some of our requirements will be met by officers presently in 
the Reserves and by the officer candidate schools of the three 
services, but we also must rely heavily upon civilian educational 
institutions. For this reason, the Department has presented 
to the Congress a bill designed to enlarge the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps program and to establish common standards in 
_all three services, including the utilization by the Army and 
the Air Force of the Navy’s Holloway Plan. 

Mindful of the sacrifices made by our fighting men, we 
are also asking for a combat pay bill for our troops on hazar- 
dous assignments in an effort to compensate them in part. for 
the ordeals which they are undergoing. 
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Our request for a third supplemental appropriation for 
fiscal year 1951 constitutes an essential part of the general pro- 
gram. When approved, this appropriation will cover ex- 
penditures incurred in meeting our obligation in the Far East 
as a member of the United Nations and those required to con- 
tinue the uninterrupted flow of materiel and the planned in- 
crease in manpower. 

The expansion of our military forces has necessitated an en- 
largement of Army, Navy and Air Force installations. We 
are preparing to submit to the Congress a Military Public 
Works Bill covering construction contemplated for fiscal year 
1952. This bill will include construction not only in the 
continental United States but also in Alaska, the Pacific area 
and in Europe. 

The program which has been presented to the Congress 
has the unanimous support of the three military Departments 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Under the National Security 
Act of 1947 and its 1949 amendments, constant progress is 
being made in developing closer coordination of Army, Navy 
and Air Force aetivities. As a result, the efficiency of our 
entire defense effort is increasing. By maintaining an effective 
military establishment, by developing our industrial potential 
for military production and by furnishing adequate support 
to our friends overseas, we hope to avoid the major impact 
of a general war. 





The preceding report of the Secretary of Defense to which is 
appended the semiannual reports of the Secretaries of the Army, 
Navy and Air Force is obtainable from the Superintendent 
of Documents, United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., at 50 cents a copy. The mid-fiscal year 
reports are presented in chart and tabular form showing al- 
location of funds, obligations, expenditures, civilian per- 
sonnel strengths and similar statistical data for the last six 
months of 1950. 
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The Pentagon 


Although it is a comparatively new landmark, the Pentagon. 
in the Military District of Washington, has already become 
firmly entrenched in the national consciousness as a massive 
symbol of our Armed Forces. Built near the Nation’s capital 
originally to house the headquarters of the Army, it has be- 
come the physical embodiment of coordination and_ unifica- 
tion among the services since the establishment of the De- 
partment of Defense in 1947. Today it houses the Department 
of Defense, including many top level offices of the Army, Navy 
and Air Force. 

The Pentagon is the world’s largest office building. It 
covers 34 acres and is seven-eighths of a mile in circumference. 
The corridors of its five stories and two basements total 1744 
miles in length and yet the distance between any two points in 
the building, by the most direct route, is no more than 1800 
feet. The name is derived from the unique architectural 
design—five concentric pentagons connected by ten _ spoke- 
like corridors. The building has the largest private branch 
telephone exchange in the world and _ contains shops, 
cafeterias, restaurants, a bank, a drug store, and other essentials 
for a daytime working community of 28,000 people (not in- 
cluding visitors) of whom about three fourths are civilians. 
It could almost be called a city in itself. Parking space 
originally designed for 6500 cars is being enlarged substantially 
to meet present needs. 

Construction of this installation was a prodigious feat. On 
15 January 1943 a force of 13,000 workers had completed in 16 
months the task which normally would have required four 
years. 

Fronting on a lagoon which was made by excavating earth 
to provide road and parking area fills, the Pentagon is near 
Washington National Airport, Fort Myer and other installa- 
tions of significance to national defense. The five main ap- 
proaches are supplemented by 30 miles of access roads inter- 
laced with a series of cloverleaf interchanges and overpasses. 


The Pentagon today is a symbol as well as a landmark 
representing the broadened scope and complexity of the 
Nation’s biggest enterprise—the business of national defense. 





























